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THE USE OF SPECIMENS IN THE CLASS ROOM 


The definition of the admission requirements, framed at the last 
‘meeting of the National Conference in New York, is based on the clear 
recognition of the fact that English is a double subject. But at the 
same time that we understand that the object of studying Composition is 
“command of correct and clear English, spoken and written,” and that 
‘the object of studying Literature is “ability to read with accuracy, in- 
telligence, and appreciation,’ we must: be conscious of another thing. 
The distinction between these subjects cannot be visibly delineated by 
‘any of the metaphorical lines which have been suggested. The line of 
“separation is not a fire-proof brick partition, even with a door cut 
through; it is not a barbed-wire fence, even with the barbs blunted; 
it is not a tennis-net, even with the meshes very wide. It is hardly 
more tangible or visible than the arbitrary boundary line between two 
states, across which one may look and step at any moment with ease. 
~The reason that there must never be erected between Composition and 
Literature any obstacle which will impede free passage back and forth 
is that ‘both subjects are constantly aiding each other. To change the 
figure, they are mutually illuminating. The more keenly a student 
appreciates the expression of others, the better he can express himself, 
and vice versa. 

Any device which will enable the student to achieve this two-fold 
object with economy of time and effort recommends itself to the teacher 
of English. A device which the experience of many teachers has shown 
to be most serviceable is the use of a book of specimens—a series of 
extracts chosen from the works of various writers and illustrating 
various. kinds of writing and problems in technique. ‘The selections 
may include poetry as well as prose. It should be distinctly understood 
that the study of specimens should not be limited to any one stage in 
a ‘pupil’s career. It can be successfully pursued at all stages—in the 
grades of ‘the grammar school, in the secondary school, and in the 
college, :Thée ‘method -is as interesting to the smaller children as it 
is to the mature student. The age of the pupil, indeed, will determine 
the nature of the selections to be used and the principles to be em- 
phasized. But whether the teacher is chiefly concerned with Grammar, 
or Rhetoric, or Composition, or Literature, and whether he is concerned 
with these as elementary or as advanced subjects, the use of specimens 
is indispensable. 

Let us see. what are the advantages of specimens and how they 
may be used in the class-room. Jn the first place, the method of instruc- 
tion is inductive. The student first gives his attention to particulars, 
to concrete instances, and then is led to discover for himself general 


principles and laws. And he forever after respects those principles 
because he became acquainted with them in action. No amount of the 
old-fashioned, ex cathedra preaching of the doctrine of Unity in para- 
graphs—whether that preaching is in a class-room lecture or in text- 
books of rhetoric—will move the student to that glow of enthusiastic 
understanding which he will experience in a hand-to-hand encounter 
with the unified paragraphs of a great prose style like Macaulay’s. © 
What textbook can make him feel spontaneously the neatness of 
transitions, the beauty of coherent structure, the happiness of proper 
words in proper places? Yet when a selection of Hawthorne is studied 
inductively with a wise teacher, literary principles become so poig- 
nantly present to the student that he feels as if ‘he were following the 
movements of that great pen. He is as fascinated as the boy who 
watches an artist sketching by the road. The inductive method is 
thus successful because it appeals to that zeal for discovery which 
makes youth pick machines apart, pry into old garrets, and dig for 
buried treasure. And the reward, the delight when a new principle 
swims into his ken, is intellectually akin to that of Keats or of Cor- 
tez! Both Franklin and Stevenson have told us that they learned to 
write by this inductive method. It is to the teacher of English both 
studio and laboratory. 

A laboratory, however, in which the instructor performs all the 
experiments at his own desk is not the ideal of to-day. In other 
words, the best results cannot be obtained by the teacher who reads 
selections and themes to his class and comments on them. A student 
cannot have a very lively interest in the investigation of sentences 
which he cannot see and of whole compositions which he cannot re- 
member. But when the printed specimens are before his eyes, the 
study becomes practical; intimate, and interesting. The analysis of these 
extracts often elicits frank and keen opinions from many students, for 
their texts enable them to follow every step of the discussion, to under- 
stand the bearing of every remark. Just here the objection is some- 
times raised that analysis is dull, that dissection kills interest and 
spoils good literature. The first answer is that the golden mean should 
be applied here as everywhere, Furthermore, the success of this method 
as of every other depends on the personality of the teacher. To be sure, 
there are some teachers who, with the best intentions in the world, do 
murder enthusiasm, and banish all thoughts, all passions, all delights 
to the dead vast and middle of the night. And we are glad to remem- 
ber that there are far many more who 

“learn to make men like them so they’ll learn to like their work.” 
But the greatest safeguard against dullness is participation by the 
students themselves; and it is for this very reason that the lively 
discussion of specimens by the class will dispel any Cimmerian fogs 
which may rise from the teacher’s desk. The first day that I used 
specimens with a class I could hardly believe that it was a class in 
that execrated study—prescribed English Composition; and since that 
day the surprise has been equalled only by the increasing fascination 
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or fifteen minutes, a student obtains a totality of impression, an 
understanding of literary architecture, which cannot be obtained by an 
intermittent reading of Burke’s Conciliation Speech or of Scott’s 
Ivanhoe extending over several days or weeks. In a few moments 
he grasps once and for.all those impersonal entities, the principles of 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. Vivid, too, become words when the — 
student is “a minute and constant observer of their physiognomy” on 
the printed page. Grammar and idiom become vital when he realizes 
that they are a means, not an end. Various qualities of style, various 
technical elements, various problems of method, special kinds of writ- 
ing, which are often commingled in longer works such as essays, 
novels, and speeches, may by means of specimens be isolated and 
studied separately. How much this swift and graphic method of pre- 
senting technique means to the students themselves may be inferred 
from the following voluntary testimony. “I learned more,” said a 
student the other day, “I learned more about dominant tone in descrip- 
tion from that little piece of Irving’s about the stable yard on a rainy 
day than I should have learned from a week of lectures. There isn’t 
a student who didn’t understand the principle at once. Before I came 
here. I didn’t think there was anything practical in technical terms, 
such as coherence and dominant tone and point of view. Now IJ sée 
from our work in class that one can’t write good description or any- 
thing else without understanding them.” 


Of the highest practical value, then, we find this aid in teaching 
English, . It. is so flexible that it can be adapted to the needs of any 


pupil at any time. Jt is inductive in method. Since it equips: the 
student with his own apparatus, it is personal and interesting. It -is 
rapid. It is vivid. Just here the mutual illumination of Composition 
and Literature is brilliant indeed. As soon as the student, by studying 
literary anatomy in miniature,.comes to understand not only style, but 
structure—the quality of mind in writing, or, in Pater’s phrase, “that 
architectural conception of work, which foresees the end in the begin- 
ning and never loses sight of it,’—he has laid the firmest foundations 
for the appreciation of Literature. At one and the same time he has 
acquired principles which will aid him in writing and standards of 
criticism which will aid him in reading. When once he has achieved 
this sense of form, of architecture, of intellectual beauty, with what 
intelligence and admiration will he make his way through the aisles of 
Burke’s great speech and the other “stately pleasure-domes” of the 
entrance nie ica - 
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of the subject. Furthermore, the student’s interest does not evaporate 
in talk in the class room. In his themes he practises the principles 
which he has acquired. He is willing to put more energy into his 
struggles to secure concrete phrasing or parallel structure in his 
sentences, for instance, because he has learned to realize how effective 
those things are. Exposition ceases to be dry and repellant when he 
sees how John Fiske does the trick, and when once he nee listened to 
Stevenson, Description: becomes a delight. : 

But it is not merely in the technique of Composition that the 
specimens interest him. Under the careful direction of his. teacher, 
the student begins to grow attentive to literary excellence, to beauty | 
of form and style. He acquires standards of taste and judgment. He 
rather likes to apply these standards to the books and magazines which 
he happens to read—all this timidly at first, but with increasing assur- 
ance. Best of all, a good book of specimens often leads students to 
read widely in the authors quoted therein. I say best ofall, because— 
howsoever we may disguise it to ourselves—the real object of all our 
study of Literature in the schools is to stimulate our pupils “to know 
the best that has Ween said and thought in the world.” Of this great 
feast in store a book of specimens is a tempting sample, and many 
are the cases where a taste, like that first, taste of roast pig, has led 
to a voracious appetite. One boy told me he sat up all night to read 
through his copy of specimens because he was so enchanted by all the 
new voices singing in his ears. Another boy said: “I never could 
read anything at all—I just kicked round out doors—until we studied 
in class that thing of Stevenson’s about camping in the pines; and 
now I’m reading him all through. Why, I never thought there was 
anything in books.” Still another boy in a great preparatory school 
was led to read Sartor Resartus because a few paragraphs of Carlyle 
in his specimens fired his imagination. In many cases the subject 
matter has allured students, in many others the witchery of style. But 
whatever the cause, the result is that boys and girls have been enticed 
to do what we have long been trying to force them to do—enjoy read- 
ing. That is the great triumph! 

In this sanguine enumeration of the virtues of specimens one 
should not fail to mention the rapidity and consequent vividness of 
instruction. The secret of this is that the specimens are short, and 
thus can be read and discussed in a proportionately short time. It is 
plain, then, that in giving the student a conception of the principles 
of structure and style, the study of specimens is, in comparison with 
the study of the long books of the college requirements, more im- 
mediately remunerative. The importance of brevity in producing this 
immediate result is forcibly stated by Poe in his famous account of 
how he wrote The Raven: “If any literary work is too long to be 
read at one sitting, we must be content to dispense with the immensely 
important effect derivable from unity of impression—for, if two sit- 
tings be required, the affairs of the world interfere, and everything 
like totality is at once destroyed.” In a single sitting, indeed in ten 
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